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We can Spot a 
HUNGRY Tree 


lf your trees look “seedy” 
and fall an easy prey to 
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Bartlett Service is available 
in every community from 
Maine to the Carolinas. For 
literature and full informa- 
tion, write: 
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The F. A. Bartuert Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories and Main Office 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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SPRAY EARLY 
for 
LATE BLOOMS 


You will get better results from your 
late flowering plants if you give your 
garden adequate protection from in- 
sect infestations in August. Maintain 
your plants, shrubs, evergreens and 
trees in a healthy condition through- 
—— season by spraying regularly 
wit 


Wikson’s 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


This double-action insecticide is 
doubly effective because it kills all 
kinds of common insects quickly and 
surely by fumes as well as contact— 
yet it does not harm the most tender 
growths. The positive protection af- 
forded by Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is recognized by leading gardeners 
everywhere. Used on America’s fore- 
most estates for more than 32 years, 
it is economical and easy to apply. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray is recom- 
mended by officers and members of 
the Garden Clubs of America. 


For complete information about 
dependable Wilson products — 
insecticides, fungicides, fertilizers 
and garden equipment—write to 





Dept. E-815 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Garden Work for Late August 


THE WORK of planting Madonna lilies should be finished within 
the next few weeks if possible. 

OLD BULB beds which have become crowded can be made over 
within the next few weeks. 

POTATOES can be dug as soon as the tops have died. Some garden 
makers like to dig them as they are needed for the table. 

IF THE cabbage heads begin to crack, bend them over so as to break 
the root on one side. This will check the growth. 

SMALL plants of Campanula isophylla purchased now will make 
flowering plants for the window garden a little later. 

IT IS time to cease feeding and cultivating the roses, for they should 
now ripen up their wood for Winter. 

CUTTINGS made from English ivy now will produce good house 
plants for the Winter. 

PYRETHRUM powder, if fresh, is useful in saving the cabbages, 
cauliflower and kale from the cabbage worms. 

IT IS important to watch dwarf evergreens for a small green worm 
which eats the foliage rapidly. A nicotine spray will kill the worms 
immediately but must come into contact with them. 

THERE is no reason why the coldframe should not be used from 
now until well into the Winter. It makes a particularly good place 
for growing lettuce and radishes to be used late in the season. 

EVERGREENS <an be set out now, but the foliage should be kept 
well sprayed throughout the Fall. Peonies should be ordered at 
once and set out as soon as they arrive. 

JUNIPER and other evergreens, particularly Picea glauca albertenia, 
are suffering from attacks of red spider, which makes sections look 
brown and dead. An oil spray is effective. Using the hose on the 
foliage will be of value, too. 
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HOW TO BUILD 






SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 


tember is the best month 
to build new lawns—but be- 
fore you do any seeding, - 
sure that ee! soil is pro 
conditioned. A good soil fo 
dation, plus good seeds, will ee you a beau- 
tiful lawn for many years to come—a thick, 
velvety lawn that stays green all summer 
long and requires a minimum of attention. 
Send for our Free Bulletin on “LAWNS” 
—tells how to build new lawns and remake 
old ones. Just address Dept. H. 8-15. 


PEAT IMPORT CORP. 
155 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


EMBLEM PROTECT, 


Peat mosS 




















TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Propagated from Selected Seed 
and Guaranteed to Grow 


Perfect specimens of this most charming 
of our vanishing wildflowers, exception- 
ally strong, luxuriant, hardy and ready 
for successful planting in woodland or 
native plant garden. In 3%” special 
pots and grown under cultivation. 


Because of the unique methods used in 
developing them, these hitherto difficult 
plants are easy to establish in shady, 
well drained places. I guarantee their 
success when directions are followed. 
Four-year (flowering age) plants, 6”-8” 
spread: $1.50 each, six for "37. 50, $15 a 
a dozen. Three-ye ame, ( ne tty h, six 
for $5, $10 a pene P -% on 
larger —, Packing and delivery 
prepaid in U. S. Ready now for imme- 
diate shipment. 


Descriptive leaflet with complete cul- 
tural directions with every order, or 
upon request. 

ROBERT S. LEMMON 


Ponus Ridge New Canaan, Conn. 








Potted VINES 


for Present Planting 


Large-flowered Clematis 


Jackmani. Deep violet. 75 cts. each, 
$6.50 per 10. 

Lawsoniana. Rosy purple, marked with 
darker veins. $1.50 each. 

Mme. Baron Veillard. Satiny pink. 75 
ets. each, $6.50 per 10. 

Mme. Edouard Andre. Velvety crimson. 
75 cts. each, $6.50 per 10. 

Ramona. Clear azure blue. 75 cts. each, 
$6.50 per 10. 


We recommend express shipment. 
All prices are f.o.b. Rutherford, N. J. 
Packing free if cash accompanies order. 
Send for complete list of Pot-grown 
Vines and other plants for present 
planting. 

Our Fall 1937 catalogue will be issued 
about September first. Request your 
copy. 50c West of the Mississippi. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford 22, New Jersey 























NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN YOUR FALL PLANTING 


We offer for your consideration: 
Peonies of the world’s choicest 
Evergreens in a wide variety 
Perennials of the hardiest and best 
Deciduous shrubs and trees suitable for any 


climate or location 
May we help you with your problem? 


Catalog 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 








To Bloom This Fall Plant 
Autumn Flowering 


CROCUS BULBS 


Doz. 45c, 100 $3.50 postpaid 
Speciosus. Blue, orange anthers. 
Zonatus. Rosy lilac, orange zone. 


Group in the rock garden or scat- 
ter among shrubs and perennials. 


Plant at Once—Now Ready 


Write for Free Complete List 
Bulbs for Fall Planting 
Illustrated in Colors! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 








matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of ong of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





‘te oldest flower garden in America is that of Mrs. S. H. 
P. Pell at Fort Ticonderoga, N. Y. This statement is made 
with reservations and may meet with criticism, but there seem 
to be no public records which 


under cultwation for a tonger The Oldest Garden 


period of time. If the publica- 
tion of this item brings to light 
historical data relating to other 
very old gardens still being cultivated, something worth while 
will have been accomplished. 

Mrs. Pell’s garden was planted during Montcalm’s occu- 
pancy of the fort on the site where the Indians had grown 
corn. When the French started the erection of the fortress, 
which was then called Fort Carillon, they fenced in part of 
the old planting ground which the Indians had used. That 


was in 1755. They continued to keep it as a garden and so did 
the English after they took the fort four years later, but it was 
then given the name of the King’s Garden. After the Revolu- 
tion, it was occupied by a 
farmer, and in 1820 was bought 
by Mr. Pell’s great-grandfather. 

The garden was continued in 


On This Continent private hands and many refer- 


ences were made to it in early 
diaries and guide books. The following quotation is from 
‘“The Northern Traveller,’’ published in 1828: 


On a spot formerly occupied as the King’s Garden, Mr. Pell has a fine 
garden, abounding in the choicest fruits imported from Europe and trans- 
ported from the celebrated nurseries of Long Island. Mr. Pell has been a very 
successful propagator of the locust tree (Robinia pseudo acacia of Linnzus) , 
thousands of which are growing on these grounds in the most flourishing 
manner. Here, also, is Magnolia grandiflora, never before cultivated in so high 
a latitude; the horse-chestnut (Castanea equinus) and upwards of seventy 


This spot has been used as a garden since the middle of the sixteenth century, and perhaps earlier. 
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varieties of the gooseberry from Europe. Here, also, we find the beautiful 
Catalpa and Liriodendron tulipefera. The grounds are laid out with good 
taste and are kept with care and in excellent order. 


The garden is surrounded by a wall carrying ornaments of 
good design and contains a wide variety of plants, largely 
perennials. Attention has been called to it recently by the fact 
that it was visited by a large group of plant lovers when the 
Summer Institute for garden club members was held on Lake 
George in late July. 

It is quite possible that this spot has even greater historical 
interest than has been mentioned, for there is reason to believe 
that it has been in cultivation longer than any piece of land in 
America, at least so far as records remain. It seems that the 
Algonquins were driven out of this planting ground by the 
Iroquois in 1550, and no one knows, of course, how long the 
Algonquins had occupied the site before that date. It seems to 
have been a custom of the Indians to plant corn in hills which 
they used over and over for many years. Such a practice was 
followed by the Indians along the Massachusetts coast, dead 
fish being buried in the hills each year to provide fertilizer. 
Such hills, which are really mounds, are still to be found in 
the woods of a section near Fall River, Mass. 


Pilgrimage to “Wodenethe" Planned 


Henry Winthrop Sargent owned an estate at Beacon on the 
Hudson River in the State of New York which became famous 
for its horticultural development in the years between 1841 
and 1882. This estate was known as ‘““Wodenethe”’ and was 
frequently visited by the late Professor Charles Sprague Sar- 
gent, director of the Arnold Arboretum for fifty years, who 
was a cousin. Professor Sargent acknowledged that he owed 
much to the owner of ‘‘Wodenethe’’ for the ideals and 
knowledge which he received from him. This fact is indicated 
by an article in Bailey’s ‘Standard Cyclopedia of Horticul- 
ture."’ The late H. H. Hunnewell, for many years a promi- 
nent member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, also 
received much in the way of inspiration and knowledge from 
Mr. Sargent when he was developing his famous estate at 
Wellesley, Mass. 

The Duchess County (N. Y.) Historical Society will make 
a pilgrimage to ““‘Wodenethe’’ on Thursday, September 16, 
and also to two near-by estates which Mr. Sargent planted. 
The members of the society will assemble on Teller Avenue 
at Beacon, N. Y., one mile east of the Hudson River, at 10 
a.m. and an address by Mr. J. E. Spingarn on *‘ “‘Wodenethe’ 
and the Early History of Horticulture in the Hudson River 
Valley’’ will be delivered soon after that hour. 


Exhibit of Century of Gladiolus Progress 


As its contribution to the gladiolus centennial celebration, 
the Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society is plan- 
ning an unusual exhibit. Books and pictures showing the 
progress of the past century will be on display, and in addition 
there will be catalogues of famous early and modern growers 
from many countries, and schedules to suggest what gladiolus 
shows once were. 

This array of material will be on view in the reading room 
at Horticultural Hall in Boston during the show of the New 
England Gladiolus Society, August 18 and 19, and will be 
kept for some weeks longer. All who visit the show will be 
privileged to see it and, if they have not already done so, to 
make the acquaintance of the pleasant, airy reading room. 


20,000 Petunia Plants on Display 


A cordial invitation is being issued to all those interested in 
gardening by the department of horticulture of the Pennsylva- 
nia State College, State College, Pa., to visit the flower test 
garden at the college. At the present time the petunias are at 
their height of bloom. An example of almost every type of 
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petunia now in commerce is included among the 20,000 
plants. The only place that a display of equal proportions can 
be found is in the fields of some of the larger seed companies. 


The Blind Learn Flowers by Touch 


A Braille garden is now under construction by the Works 
Progress Administration at the Indiana State School for the 
Blind. For the first time they will be able to enjoy the beauties 
of a garden, and the young students will be given an opportu- 
nity to learn about flowers and trees in their own school yard. 
The garden includes not only flowers and plants but an equal 
number of small labels in Braille which give the common and 
botanical names of the plant, and a brief résumé of its charac- 
teristics. When the blind boys and girls walk into the garden, 
they are able to read the Braille label, touch the plant, and 
become familiar with its size and shape, its leaf, and its scent. 


The Exasperating Dahlia Borer 


HE dahlia borer is an exasperating pest, sneaking into the 

stalks unseen, and keeping himself well hidden. If the tiny 
aperture where he enters the stalk can be found, a slit may be 
made upward with a sharp knife until the pest is extricated 
and killed. If it is not wilted, the plant may recover. Another 
plan is to take a piece of 20-gauge copper wire which is soft 
and pliable enough to penetrate through the stem, and to make 
a little hook at one end which can be run up and down inside 
the hole. It is usually possible to draw the insect out or to kill 
it altogether, and the wound will soon heal. Some garden 
makers heat and straighten a fish hook to impale the borer. 


The Rampant Plume Poppy 


EW perennials which can be grown in the North make 

such a bold and striking appearance as the plume poppy or 
bocconia. The plants often grow six or seven feet high, and 
the large, finely cut leaves are topped by huge flower spikes 
carrying creamy white blossoms. This bocconia gives a re- 
markably tropical effect to the garden, but on the other hand 
it has a way of occupying far too much territory. Little plants 
often come up several feet from the parents, and unless care is 
taken to dig them up they will come to monopolize the gar- 
den. This does not mean that this plant should not be grown. 
The young plants are easy to get rid of if taken in time, but 
it is well to keep in mind that this plume poppy has a wander- 
ing habit and must be curbed. 


The Planting of Hall’s Amaryllis 


ALL’S amaryllis is a very unusual plant and one which 
always excites curiosity when it blooms. It is grown 
from a bulb and makes a heavy growth of leaves in the 
Spring, but after a while dies down completely. The garden 
maker may think that it has been destroyed, and will be sur- 
prised in late Summer to see a stem suddenly shoot out of the 
ground, grow with great rapidity and finally produce a cluster 
of showy pink flowers which are very handsome. There being 
no foliage at flowering time, some low growing plant is 
needed to hide the stem. The bulbs may be planted in the next 
few weeks, and care should be taken to have them a full four 
inches underground. Lycoris squamigera is the botanical name. 


Lawn Planting Time at Hand 


6 he best time to make a lawn is in the Fall, and prepara- 
tions should be started now. Grass seeds germinate best in 
cool wet weather, and lawns which are made in the Autumn 
are much more likely to survive than those which are put 
down in the Spring and which will be obliged to withstand 
the heat and dry weather of a long Summer. The work of 
grading the ground, getting it free from stones, and finely 
pulverized should be done early so that the actual planting of 
the grass seed can be started with the coming of Fall rains. 





Planting To Be Done Now 


Seeds, bulbs and roots which should 
go into the ground at this season 


green trees. In fact, better results often follow the trans- 

planting of these trees at this time than in the Spring. 
The air contains much moisture now, and the tops have ceased 
their growth for the season. The ground is warm and the 
roots establish themselves immediately. There should be little 
difficulty in making trees live if they are moved with a ball of 
earth on the roots, so that the latter are not exposed to the 
air. Even amateurs know now that the only proper way to 
handle evergreens is to have burlap around the ball of earth, 
holding it in place with cords. It is not necessary to remove 
light burlap. If it is untied and allowed to drop back into the 
hole it will soon rot away. Heavy burlap should be carefully 
removed. Evergreens should not be accepted from nursery- 
men unless they are balled and burlapped, for otherwise they 
are not likely to survive. 

The soil around the trees should be thoroughly firmed, and 
several buckets of water poured in during the filling process. 
This is not so much to supply water to the roots as to wash 
the earth into every part of the hole and prevent the formation 
of air pockets. 

One other point is of great importance. Evergreens should 
have their tops sprayed or splashed every day for several weeks 
after they have been set out. A spray pump may be used, 
or the water may be splashed over the plant with the hand. 
This spraying or splashing helps to check too rapid transpira- 
tion until the plants get thoroughly established. It is not neces- 
sary to give a great amount of water at the roots at first, but 
the spraying of the tops is of great importance. From trees we 
go to lesser plants which should be started now, or in the very 
near future. 


"Teen is a good season of the year for transplanting ever- 


Bulbs Which Will Bloom This Fall 


a crocuses are not seen in many gardens, but they 
are interesting flowers and excite much admiration late in 
the season when flowers are none too plentiful. The bulbs will 
arrive from Europe early and it is well to place orders now. 
Seedsmen do not buy them in great quantities because they 
begin to flower almost as soon as they arrive, oftentimes be- 
fore they are sold. Garden makers, therefore, need to obtain 
them as soon as they are unpacked and to plant them at once. 
They will push up through the ground in a few days, and soon 
be in full flower. 

These Autumn crocuses may be planted in the lawn, like 
the Spring kinds, or in beds, but they are especially valuable 
for rock gardens. They are hardy and will come up year after 
year, often multiplying in the ground. Of course, the tops do 
not grow until Spring, for which reason it is advisable to use 
small stakes to mark the spot where they are planted. 

Many persons confuse Autumn crocuses with colchicums, 
which is not strange, for they have much the same flowering 
habits. There is a great difference, however, in the appear- 
ance of their foliage. That of the Autumn crocus is crocus-like 
in character; that of the colchicum, often called the meadow 
saffron, is heavy and coarse. The Autumn crocus is an excellent 
subject for the rock garden, and the colchicum might well find 
a place there, too, if it were not for the rank growth of its 
leaves. A better place for the colchicum is in the perennial 
garden or in the foreground of shrubs. 

Planting should be done in August, the bulbs being set 
about five inches deep and six inches apart. Like the Autumn 
crocus, they will bloom without water or soil and are some- 
times permitted to flower in the house. This treatment ruins 
them, of course. Outdoors, they may be expected to come up 
year after year. In fact, they are, on the whole, rather more 


likely to persist over a period of time than are the Autumn 
crocuses. The latter very often run out quickly in the rock 
garden, sometimes failing to come up the second year. That 
fact should not be held against them, however, because they 
are cheap enough to be planted annually and their Fall effects 
are delightful. Most of the colchicums are light pink in color, 
but sometimes much deeper shades are found. Occasionally, 
the petals are marked with white, and white varieties are some- 
times seen. 

The species usually grown is Colchicum autumnale, but the 
flowers are not as handsome as the flowers of C. bornmuelleri, 
which should be stocked more freely by the dealers. C. spect- 
osum, also has larger flowers than C. autumnale, and its leaves 
in the Spring are often more than a foot long. Although early 
planting is required when new bulbs are being set, it is a simple 
matter to move established plants, even when they are in 
bloom, if one wishes to shift them from one part of the garden 
to another. It is even possible to divide them during the bloom- 
ing season if they are replanted immediately. Gradually named 
varieties are coming into commerce and seem likely to make 
the colchicums even more popular than they are at present. 

Yellow flowers give life to the Autumn garden and are 
provided by Sternbergia lutea, the blossoms of which appear 
in September. The name of this flower is pronounced Stern- 
ber’-ji-a. It is sometimes called the Winter daffodil, although 
it has no botanical relation to daffodils, being more closely 
allied to the amaryllis. It is a good bulbous plant for the border 
or the rock garden. The leaves, which are dark green, appear 
in late August and the flowers soon follow. They have one 
distinct advantage over the Fall crocuses and the colchicums 
in the fact that they will endure bad weather surprisingly well. 

Each bulb produces several flowers on stems from four to 
seven inches high. August planting is required, and the bulbs 





A curious crown of foliage and pendent flowers make Fritillaria 
imperialis one of the most interesting Spring-blooming plants. 
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should go into the ground about eight inches deep. It is not 
unusual for the foliage to last through the Winter, disappearing 
with the coming of Spring. These bulbs are ideal for Phila- 
delphia and sections south. They cannot be considered as 
hardy in the North as crocuses and colchicums, and should 
always be given a somewhat sheltered spot in full sun. They 
like a fairly heavy soil, but it must be well drained. The 
bulbs are worth planting even where experience has proved 
that they will not go through the Winter successfully. 

Most of the garden books demand that Madonna lilies be 
planted in August or September. Experienced garden makers 


Corydalis bulbosa is an early Spring blooming perennial which 

somewhat resembles the bleeding-heart. 
know, however, that they will do reasonably well if planted 
much later. As a matter of fact, French bulbs often do not 
arrive in this country until September is well advanced. Home- 
grown bulbs are now on the market each year and are avail- 
able much earlier. This year bulbs of the so-called Salonica 
variety were ready by the end of July. This is a variety to be 
recommended because it blooms about ten days earlier than 
any other kind. Each stalk may be expected to carry from 
ten to fifteen flowers. 

About al! that can be said about Lilium candidum is to put 
bulbs in as soon as they are available, waiting for the arrival 
of the French bulbs if one considers them most desirable. 
Bulbs from the north of France have always ranked as among 
the best. Whatever strains are used, the same method of culti- 
vation is required, which means that the bulbs should be 
planted much more shallow than most other kinds. Two 
inches is considered about right. This lily likes well drained 
soil and an open situation. It has often been planted with 
delphiniums, the combination of blue and white being very 
attractive. 

One other lily requires much the same treatment. It is L. 
testaceum, commonly called the Nankeen lily. It grows five or 
six feet high and the flowers are drooping, fragrant, and apri- 
cot or yellowish in color. This is an interesting hybrid lily 
and more plentiful than it was a few years ago. It is listed now 
in most catalogues and may go three inches under ground. 

The planting of irises, and particularly Japanese irises, 
should be continued, of course. Japanese irises are constantly 
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growing in favor, and there is no reason why they should not 
be planted in gardens if they can be kept reasonably moist with 
the hose. The fact should be remembered that they do not 
like lime, which is often recommended for bearded irises. Bone 
meal should not be given them. Nor do they like to be planted 
in water, although they thrive if permitted to dangle their roots 
in a pool or a pond. They must be planted deeper than the 
bearded irises. 

Japanese irises may offer more difficulties when planted in 
sections where limestone soils exist than in states where the 
soil is naturally acid. In such sections it may be advisable to 
create a certain degree of acidity by applying a light dressing 
of aluminum sulphate in the Spring. If this application is not 
overdone, the Japanese irises will derive distinct benefit. In 
all sections leaf mold and well rotted manure may be used in 
preparing the beds. Of course, it becomes increasingly difficult 
to grow these irises in sections where water is scarce. 

August has been found a good time for planting the seeds 
of delphiniums. It is particularly advantageous to have cold- 
frames, although they are to be used without glass. The seeds 
of delphiniums lose there viability very quickly, which is one 
reason for August planting. It is true, however, that seeds 
harvested in late July will usually germinate fairly well the 
next Spring. They may be considered worthless the second 
year. 

Under good conditions, seeds should germinate in two 
weeks and, if the weather is hot, the young plants should be 
shaded until they become well started. The seed bed should 
be made very fine and the seeds sown in very shallow drills. 
This is important. One quarter of an inch is all the covering 
that is needed and clean sand makes a better covering than 
soil. Of course, the seed bed must not be allowed to dry out, 
but on the other hand it should not be over-watered. 


Plants To Be Set Out in August 


ERHAPS most garden makers are unfamiliar with Cory- 

dalis bulbosa. Yet it is well worth getting acquainted with. 
The flowers appear early in Spring after which all foliage disap- 
pears. This means, of course, that the spot should be marked to 
prevent digging up the bulbs or tubers. The flowers are rosy 
purple in color and somewhat suggest those of the dicentras. 
The bulbs may be planted at this time but in a somewhat 
sheltered, warm part of the perennial border or rock garden. 

Most garden makers know by this time that August is the 
ideal time for starting oriental poppies or for dividing estab- 
lished plants. It is really much better to do the work at this 
season than to wait until early September. The one point to 
remember is that the ground where oriental poppies are to go 
must be well drained. Probably it is best to cut off the tops of 
oriental poppies, at least in the northern states. Farther south 
they may be left on for protection against the sun but it is 
better to use a mulch over the roots. 

The crown imperial, Fritillaria imperialis, is an old- 
fashioned perennial but one which never loses its value and 
interest. It makes extremely rapid growth, becoming perhaps 
three feet tall by the last of April, at which time it produces 
its curious, pendent flowers, topped by a crown of foliage. 
The plants are most effective when several are grown together 
but they draw heavily on the fertility of the soil and need to 
be fertilized every season. They will not thrive if grown in 
shrubbery where the soil becomes impoverished. It is true that 
the plants, including the bulbs, have an unpleasant odor, but 
this is no great detriment, for the flowers are seldom, if ever, 
cut for use indoors. Planting should be done as early in the 
Fall as possible, preferably in August or early September. 

This is a good time to divide an dplant hemerocallis, al- 
though no harm will be suffered if the work is postponed 
until September. Many forms of the hemerocallis or daylily 
multiply rapidly and need to be separated every two or three 
years. Few perennials are less particular about the attention 
given them, but the ground where they are to go should be 
well drained. 














The Clematis As An Expert Sees It’ 


J. E. Spingarn tells the story of one 
of the garden's most fascinating plants 


and how could it be otherwise when. not a single 

arboretum, botanic garden, or agricultural college in the 
United States has a representative collection of clematis plants 
growing on its grounds? It is high time that this state of 
affairs should be altered, and gardeners every where are turning 
with the new delight of discovery to what the late William 
Robinson rightly called the most beautiful of all northern 
climbing plants. 

In the 1830’s and 1840’s gardeners in Boston and Phila- 
delphia were importing new species and varieties of clematis 
from England almost as rapidly as they were introduced from 
eastern Asia and elsewhere. Clematis florida had been brought 
to Europe from Japan over 60 years before it was exhibited 
at Boston in 1838; but C. steboldi (C. florida bicolor) was 
exhibited at Philadelphia in 1840 only three years after the 
plant reached Europe; C. patens was exhibited in Boston in 
1841 only five years after it reached Europe; C. lanuginosa was 
exhibited in Boston in 1856, only five years behind England; 
and when the first great hybrid, C. jackman, was created in 
England and introduced in 1863, it was shown in Boston by 
the historian Francis Parkman only three years later. By 1890 
the interest had grown to such an extent that a Long Island 
nursery listed 73 varieties of the large-flowered hybrids in a 
single catalogue. 


( pre has long been neglected in American gardens, 


Few Varieties Available in America 


UT then fashion changed, or difficulties in growing the 
plants intervened, or Quarantine 37 put an embargo on im- 
portations; whatever the reason, few clematis were seen in our 
gardens and few were offered by nurserymen. Perhaps 1928 
might be taken as the nadir of American interest in the large- 
flowered hybrids. In that year, although nearly 200 named 
varieties were listed in European nursery catalogues, an author- 
ity like the late E. H. Wilson could write that ‘‘altogether 
there are a score or more of these named varieties, but many 
are difficult to obtain in this country."” Now times have again 
changed, and in answer to the new wave of enthusiasm for 
these beautiful plants, new varieties are being imported and 
made available to American gardeners, though most of them 
are really old varieties that have been lost to us merely by our 
indifference. 

The genus clematis is a member of the buttercup family, 
which includes such favorites as anemone, columbine, del- 
phinium and peony, and is characterized by opposite leaves, 
often divided into three, five, or more leaflets, and by a com- 
plete absence of petals. The showy portions of the flowers are 
sepals, and to call them petals is to declare yourself a novice. 
In a few species, however, such as the American C. verticillaris 
and the European C. alpina, the outer row of stamens has 
been so modified as to seem more or less petal-like; and in the 
most charming member of the group, the C. macropetala of 
China and Manchuria, these staminodes, as they are called, 
would be mistaken for petals by all but the expert. 

At least 40 or 50 species are hardy in New York and New 
England. Of these only one is in wide use in gardens, the 
Japanese C. paniculata, with its panicles of small, white, 
fragrant flowers in August and September; but others of the 
same type, such as the Japanese C. apiifolia and the Chinese 
C. brevicaudata and C. fargesi, might be used to produce 
variety. Little need be said of these except that they lend them- 
selves to much the same uses as screens or over fences, walls, 





*Condensed from ‘“‘Clematis for the Northeastern States,"" by J. E. 
Spingarn, which appeared in the Bulletin of the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 


and tree stumps. But it may be worth noting that E. H. Wilson 
was in error when he said in ‘More Aristocrats of the Garden’”’ 
that C. paniculata was introduced into the United States by 
the Arnold Arboretum, from seeds received from Russia; and 
others (including myself) have repeated the error in print. 
But Professor Sargent, in an article in Garden and Forest in 
1890, definitely states that this species was introduced by 
Thomas Hogg through the Parsons Nursery, of Flushing, Long 
Island, from which the Arnold Arboretum received its first 
plant in 1877. ‘“The credit of making this fine plant known 
to American gardens,’’ says Professor Sargent, “‘is due to Mr. 
Edward O. Orpet,’’ who is now, in hale old age, a nurseryman 
in California. 

The large-flowered hybrids are mainly derived from one 
European species, C. viticella, and three large-flowered species 
of Chinese origin: C. florida, brought from Japan by Thun- 
berg in 1776; C. patens, brought from Japan by Siebold in 
1836; and, C. lanuginosa, discovered by Robert Fortune in 
Ningpo, China, and introduced in 1851. It is by crossing these 
species, and some of their varieties, that the large-flowered 
hybrids have been created. The first and still the most popular 
hybrid, C. jackmani, was first exhibited in England in 1863, 
and since then several hundred have been created in Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and Holland. 

These hybrids are usually classified in accordance with their 
resemblance to one or other of the parent species. Five types 
are recognized. These are: (1) Patens type, blooming in Spring 
on old wood; (2) Florida type, blooming in Summer on old 
wood; (3) (4) (5) Lanuginosa type, Viticella type, and 
Jackmani type, all blooming in Summer and Autumn on new 
wood. It is useful for the gardener to know to which type a 
given hybrid belongs, for he then knows the characteristics of 





The clematis Belle of Woking has showy, double flowers 
which are silver-gray in color. 
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the plant and when it will bloom. But it is absolutely essential 
that he should at least know whether it blooms on old or on 
new wood, that is, on the wood of the previous year or on the 
shoots of the current season. All pruning depends on this 
knowledge, for a plant that blooms on old wood will not 
flower if it is cut back hard either by the gardener or by “Jack 
Frost.’ For this reason varieties that bloom on new wood 
are in general more adapted to the rather severe climate of the 
northeastern states. 

It should be added that there is a sixth group, the Texensis 
type, developed during the 1890's by crossing our native 
C. texensis with various large-flowered hybrids. The Texensis 
hybrids are delightful plants, quite different from the other 
hybrids in shape and color. They are all more or less trumpet- 


shaped, and of various shades of scarlet and pink, with or | 


without white markings. They are among my own special 
favorites. 

I suggest that the novice begin with the varieties that have 
withstood the test of survival in our climate for many years, 
such as C. jackmani (purple), Madame Edouard André (pur- 
plish red) , Madame Baron-Veillard (lilac-rose) , Gipsy Queen 
(dark velvety purple), C. henryi (enormous white), Ville 
de Lyon (reddish purple), and the somewhat fussier Ramona 
(blue). The first three are the hardiest of all. The color of 
Madame Baron-Veillard, never very distinguished, washes out 
in the sun, but much can be forgiven a plant that refuses to die 
and that blooms almost without interruption from mid- 








THE TWENTY BEST LARGE-FLOWERED HYBRID CLEMATIS 
OBTAINABLE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Variety Color 


Ascotiensis 

Belle of Woking 
Comtesse de Bouchaud 
Crimson King 

Duchess of Albany 
Elsa Spath 

Gipsy Queen 

Henryi 

Jackmani superba 
Lanuginosa candida 
Lady Caroline Neville 
Lord Neville 

Madame Edouard André 
Mrs. Cholmondeley 
Nelly Moser 

Prins Hendrik 
Ramona 

Sir Garnet Wolseley 


Type 
Viticella 
Florida 
Jackmani 
Lanuginosa 
Texensis 
Lanuginosa 
Jackmani 
Lanuginosa 
Jackmani 
Lanuginosa 
Lanuginosa 
Lanuginosa 
Jackmani 
Jackmani 
Lanuginosa 
Lanuginosa 
Lanuginosa 
Patens 


azure-blue 

double, silvery-gray 

satiny rose 

bright red 

scarlet 

bright blue 

dark velvety purple 

white 

dark violet-purple 

grayish white 

delicate mauve with darker bars 
dark plum 

velvety purplish red 

light blue 

pale mauve with red bar 
azure-blue 

blue 

bronzy blue with plum-red bar 
Ville de Lyon reddish purple Viticella 
William Kennett deep lavender Lanuginosa 


All bloom on new wood except Belle of Woking and Sir Garnet Wolseley. 








Summer to frost. After experimenting with these, the novice, 
no longer a novice, can try Nelly Moser (pale mauve with 
red bar), Prins Hendrik (azure blue), William Kennett (deep 
lavender), Mrs. Cholmondeley (light blue), and some of the 
other varieties, especially one of the Texensis hybrids, such as 
the Duchess of Albany. The selection one makes will largely 
depend on one’s color preferences. 

Two double-flowered varieties are now available, Belle of 
Woking (pale mauve or silvery gray) and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh (white), both blooming on old wood. Some single 
varieties, such as C. sackmani alba and Beauty of Worcester, 
sometimes surprise us by having an occasional double flower. 
Something of the airy grace of clematis seems to me lost in 
the doubles, but Belle of Woking is a superior plant. 

The best time to plant clematis is in Spring, but the hybrids 
are usually grown in pots, and these may be set out almost 
any time during the growing season. The soil should be deeply 
dug; the deeper and wider the hole the better. This is not the 
place to discuss the complex problem of clematis and lime, and 
no One is as yet in a position to say whether lime or the texture 
of the soil is the essential element. It is sufficient to say that 
most of the wild species grow in limestone regions. A light 
loam, moist and well-drained, and with some lime added, is 
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the ideal soil; if the soil is heavy, it may be lightened with 
leaf mold and a little sand; and in the case of all hybrids and 
most species, it should be enriched with manure,—cow manure 
preferably on light soils and well-rotted stable manure on 
heavier soils. Moisture and a cool root-run are essential to the 
happiness of clematis, and in dry weather they should be given 
an occasional watering. 

Most clematis prefer some shade, which can be provided by 
planting them behind a shrub or small tree, or if this is incon- 
venient, they can be given a mulch of spent hops or possibly 
peat moss sweetened with lime. The ball of roots should be 
set two or three inches below the surface of the soil, and the 
stem immediately trained to a stake or post. I protect my own 
plants with a zinc collar about eight inches high, inserted in 
the ground two or three inches, for any kink or break in the 
stem may lead to disaster. I prefer this to the inverted bottom- 
less flowerpot filled with sand that is sometimes used in Europe. 

Various methods have been suggested for increasing the 
sturdiness of the young plants. One method is to peg one of 
the lower nodes of the stem below the surface of the soil, so 
that a new mass of roots may be encouraged to grow. Another 
and more heroic device, in case the plants are not thriving, is 
to cut the stem at the beginning of the second year below the 
ground right down to the root, so as to encourage the growth 
of new and healthier stems. But with strong plants and the 
proper soil and situation, neither of these devices need be 
employed. 

William Robinson, one of the greatest of all clematis en- 
thusiasts, once wrote in his crotchety way: “By giving up all 
pruning trouble is saved, and one gets a more picturesque 
result.’’ In the case of many of the wild species this is perhaps 
advisable, and in the case of the hybrids, at least in our climate, 
“Jack Frost’’ often takes the matter out of our hands. But 
more and larger flowers are usually the result of judicious 
pruning when this is possible. 

The problem depends mainly on whether a plant blooms 
on old or on new wood. With Belle of Woking, Duchess of 
Edinburgh, Sir Garnet Wolseley, and other hybrids of the 
Patens and Florida types, which bloom on old wood, little 
pruning is necessary except the cutting out of dead wood, but 
it may sometimes be advisable to trim the plant and cut out 
some of the growths for the sake of appearance even if some 
bloom is thereby lost. As for the varieties that bloom on new 
wood, the general rule is to cut back hybrids of the Viticella 
and Jackmani types to within two or three feet of the ground, 
while only the more robust of the Lanuginosa type should be 
treated in this way. The Texensis hybrids, like C. texensis 
itself, solve the problem for themselves by dying to the ground 
each Winter, so that one need merely cut off the dead canes. 
It should be remembered that some of the wild species, such 
as C. montana rubens and C. alpina, also bloom on old wood, 
and require the treatment accorded to all old wood bloomers. 
But it will be found that every species and hybrid, and even 
every situation, requires special treatment, and that these general 
directions may need some modification in each case. 


Astilbes for Window Gardens 


Fags planting order placed now may well include a few 
astilbes. The astilbe is a plant which many persons call 
a spirea, which it much resembles. It is not really grown from 
a bulb, although commonly classed as a bulbous plant. What 
you actually buy is a mass of chopped-up roots to which 
sandy peat is adhering. The average amateur looks with con- 
siderable curiosity on this combination when he gets it for the 
first time. If the mass of roots and peat is potted up in a five 
or six inch pot, according to the size of the clump, and placed 
in a warm spot, the grower will soon be rewarded by the 
appearance of leaves. Then the pot may be placed in a sunny 
window and eventually the feathery heads will appear, keep- 
ing well for a long time. When the growth is well started it is 
advisable to allow water to stand in the saucer. 





Variety in Garden Gates 


Supplementing the cover illustration 


Above: A type of gate well suited to Southern climes. 


Below: An interesting combination of stone and iron work. 





Above: A rustic gate ts a fitting entrance to a hollyhock-bordered path. 
Below: Rose covered arches are suggestive of old-fashioned gardens. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1936-37 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1937 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,” 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1937. 


Garden Clubs in the Far West 


& ise Pacific Coast Region connecting on the north, Canada, 
and on the south, Mexico, is perhaps the largest in territory 
of any of the regions of the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, although certain others exceed it in number of clubs. 
This region is not only entirely different climatically from the 
rest of the country, but offers an extensive field for study and 
development in the activities for which the group is organized. 
The Pacific Northwest contains the greatest number of vari- 
eties of cone-bearing evergreens of any other equal area of the 
globe, as well as a wealth of alpines found nowhere else. Miles 
and miles of rhododendrons and azaleas and other trees and 
shrubs are different from those bearing the same generic names 
in other regions. In California, where the greatest diversity of 
flora is found, and may be grown, are located the seed farms 
of the world; while in Arizona, the most southern state, vast 
forests of cacti are a world mecca for lovers of desert plants. 
The mission of the gardeners of the Pacific Coast states is a 
mighty one—to know, to learn how to grow and protect 
this wealth of flora, and to maintain the unity of interest 
which is essential for the best development of this region, 
geographically. 

This year the Pacific Coast region held its second regional 
meeting, in Phoenix, Ariz. The results were most gratifying, 
the attendance exceeding in numbers and enthusiasm even that 
of a national meeting. 

Three of the states brought before the meeting important 
resolutions in order to obtain, for the causes they sponsor, the 
support of the larger body. The region endorsed the effort of 
the Arizona Cacti and Native Flora Society to establish a 
botanical garden in Papago Park near Phoenix. It endorsed 
the Washington plan to make Olympic Park, west of Seattle, 
a national park; and a proposal to include the sugar pine 
forest lying west of Yosemite Park, California, as part of that 
national park. 

Washington has extended an invitation for the third Pacific 
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Coast regional meeting to be held in the Summer of 1938, in 
Seattle. Arizona has doubled her membership and now pub- 
lishes a remarkably fine news-letter, which vies with Washing- 
ton and other states for first place. Idaho has asked for 
information as to the procedure to be followed in forming a 
state garden club within her borders, and Nevada is forming 
clubs as fast as possible. 

The Purple Ribbon for horticultural achievement was 
bestowed last year upon Miss Rena Wilbur of Seattle, Wash., 
for the creation of a new rose, named Ruth Alexander, and 
the Kellogg Medal Award for civic achievement was won by 
the Freewater Club of Oregon, under the presidency of Mrs. 
Mansfield, for the establishment of a municipal pool. 


—aMrs. Leonard B. Slosson. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Aster Helen Duward 


Daggers on Aster laevis in his Manual of Botany, 

Asa Gray states, ““This species is variable and elegant.” 
Doubtless its elegance accounts for its being lifted from wher- 
ever it may occur naturally to be transplanted into the gardens 
of its admirers. 

Plants of an aster evidently closely related to laevis brought 
to the Waltham Field Station by L. E. Pearson of Lynnfield 
in the Spring of 1936 proved to be superior to the species 
which was grown with it for comparison. The color is the 
same dark blue of the species, a hue which certainly is not too 
prevalent during late September and early October when this 
aster flowers. It reaches a height of four feet, or nearly twice 
as tall as the type. Upon inquiry as to the source of this aster, 
it was learned that Mr. Pearson obtained it from Mrs. Ida M. 
Rayner of Stoneham to whom it had been given by the late 
Miss Helen Duward. Because Miss Duward had cherished and 
perpetuated this variety for so many years, Mrs. Rayner sug- 
gests that it be named for her. 

Unlike most asters, this variety apparently does not appre- 
ciate division very often. There is a plant in Mrs. Rayner’s 
garden which although undisturbed since 1929 has trebled in 
size, shows no dying in the center of the crown, and has in- 
creased in vigor and flower each year. 

—Ray M. Koon. 
Waltham, Mass. 


Flower Groupings by Mrs. King 


H°e*% can one help imparting news of some of the good 
things in one’s garden after the most miraculous of 
Springs? One day in early June when I was cutting flowers I 
grouped together these: Easlea’s Golden Climber and Lonicera 
heckrotti, Rosa rugosa Dr. Eckener and Geranium grandi- 
florum, and the full flowers of chives with Rosa rugosa Agnes. 
The rose Editor McFarland had a bowl to itself, and the rose 
Mrs. J. D. Eisele was also used alone. A large bowl held 
Peonia albiflora The Bride, with the common hemerocallis 
which combined well because of the yellow of the peony 
stamens. A large bowlful of the peony called Currant Red by 
Mrs. Harding, the roots of which were given me by her, gave 
richness to a little room. 

The combinations of flowers set down here are given not 
as flower arrangements, of which I know nothing, but as sug- 
gestions for planting. I think rose Agnes should always have a 
spread of lavender flowers below it—such as chives or Nepeta 
mussini. I used ‘‘shelves’’ of the latter on a sloping bank cov- 
ered with old roses. First Harison’s Yellow blooms above the 
nepeta, followed by various pink and crimson roses. The 
roses are all the more delightful because of the nepeta’s clear 
color below. 

—Mrs. Francis King. 
South Hartford, N. Y. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER ~ 
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AGERNESS to win a prize at a flower show by hook or 
crook, as well exemplified by the story of the pair of 
wooden vegetables, is quite sufficient to prompt some people, 
even ladies, to step beyond the border line of honest competi- 
tion. Many years ago when assisting in judging at a small 
country show in England, my colleague, a professional gar- 
dener, and I were intrigued by a marvelous dish of six par- 
snips. They were so very white they looked like wax models. 
My curiosity prompted me to smell one, and without further 
ado I cut out a wedge, as is usually done when judging beets, 
and tasted it. It was a radish. The exhibitor afterwards ad- 
mitted we were sharper than most judges. He originaliy got 
the seed from Japan and had saved his own in later years. 
The prize, if I recall rightly, was 36 cents. 

In Scotland, where African marigoids used to be grown as 
I have never seen since, it was known that some exhibitors at 
the last minute would run a razor over their blooms to re- 
move the edges of the petals which marred the perfect sphere 
they thought ideal. At old-time shows in England the art of 
“‘dressing’’ flowers for show purposes was practised—it prob- 
ably still is. Dressing was done with fingers, tweezers and 
brushes. Unwanted petals of carnations or chrysanthemums 
were removed and the rest were manipulated and brushed to 
make a perfect flower. 

You may say no tricks are indulged in at American shows, 
but only as recently as March I observed, at one of the big 
shows in the East, a collection of anthurium blooms several 
of which had been freshened with pink enamel. The texture 
of the anthurium spathe renders this expedient possible. 


GNES MARY GIBSON’S advice on the handling of small 
seeds (Horticulture, May 15) is satisfactory enough for 
seeds known to germinate quickly, but there are many hardy 
perennials, particularly rock plants, with seeds that are as small 
or smaller than those of petunias, but which take months or 
years to germinate. Such seeds, in the first place, have to be sown 
in pots, and usually small ones since ordinary packets contain 
but a few seed. Burlap coverings for such sowings are scarcely 
feasible. The pots have to be stored in a frame and to cover 
them with burlap would encourage sowbugs and other pests. 
And if one has many pots, all labeled, pieces of glass on each 
pot are not practical unless one knows a way to cut the glass 
in circles to fit the pots with a notch to allow for the label. 
I do not. 

Right now I have a frame, three feet by six feet, with an 
ash bottom completely filled with three-inch and four-inch 
pots, the dates of sowing ranging from three months to al- 
most three years. The frame is kept dark and over the pots 
are layers of newspaper to conserve moisture and to prevent 
washing if there is a chance leak. From early Spring to late 
Fall, the pots have to be examined once or twice a week and 
watered if needed. 

Is it possible that small seeds can lay for months or years, 
you may ask. Well I have repeatedly sown the tiny seeds of 
Meconopsis cambrica flore-pleno (the double Welsh poppy), 
both bought and home-saved seed, but I have never had it 
germinate under a year. 


| Soap now and then I see advice to plant madonna lilies 
on their sides or more recently “‘somewhat on their side,”’ 
whatever that may mean. Madonna lilies if planted on their 
sides will right themselves in the soil within a reasonable 
time; therefore, why plant them thus out of position? The 
only reason I ever heard given for side planting was that water 


might thus be kept out of the bulb. In my mail I find a note 
from Mr. George A. Sweetser, a landscape architect of Welles- 
ley, Mass., who comments on this subject as follows: 

“When you plant a madonna lily bulb on its side you place 
at least some of the scales or leaves so that their concave side 
is up, spoon shape, giving them a position so that if water can 
get into the bulb this position will facilitate it. When planted 
base down, the tip of the bulb offers the easiest method of 
shedding the water. In the Fall of 1933 I planted three ma- 
donna lilies on their sides to see what they would do. In the 
Fall of 1934 the bulbs had righted themselves about 70 to 80 
percent. In the Summer of 1935, after the lilies had bloomed, 
I examined them again and they were practically in an upright 
position.” 

Of course, those who doubt the necessity of planting 
Madonna lilies on their sides may be wrong, for I notice that 
no less an authority than William N. Craig of Weymouth, 
Mass., gives advice of this kind in his catalogue, not only for 
Madonna lilies but for Testaceum, Martagon and other lilies 
as well. And yet this advice may be largely traditional, after all. 


EARLY every horticultural movement has behind it some 
strong and dynamic person whose spirit transcends the 
mere details of the work. The late Mrs. Floyd Harris of Aldie, 
Va., was a person of this kind. She was particularly interested 
in narcissi, and as Mr. Benjamin Y. Morrison of Washington, 
D. C., said to me, each returning Spring with its myriads of 
narcissus bloom will be a continued memorial to her. I re- 
member the enthusiasm which she displayed the last time I 
saw her some months ago, an enthusiasm which had lasted 
over many years. Mrs. Harris and her devoted assistants in 
the Garden Club of Virginia have promoted the cultivation of 
the narcissus to such an extent that mid-April has become a 
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This well-arranged tool shed not only provides storage space for 
gardening accessories, but also offers a broad shelf before a window, 
which is ideal for starting seedlings in flats. 
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fixed point in the garden calendar of the year. The passing of 
Mrs. Harris is no mere personal loss, but a loss to American 
horticulture. 


7 IS interesting to note that the type of exhibit which 

proves popular at one of the larger shows finds its way into 
other shows over a period of several years. In the past season, 
several of the better garden club exhibitions have included 
classes calling for tool rooms and potting sheds. The results 
have indicated the judgment of the schedule makers, and it is 
certain that many amateurs have profited from what they have 
seen. I happen to have a photograph of an exhibit of this type 
which was made at the last Spring flower show in Boston by 
the Arlington Garden Club and which received a B rating. 
It seems to me well worth reproducing and therefore is offered 
herewith. 


AM interested to hear about colleges which are giving in- 

creased attention to the study of horticulture and the grow- 
ing of plants. This is a step in the right direction. A note tells 
me that the College of Our Lady of Good Counsel, White 
Plains, N. Y., has completed a range of greenhouses which will 
be devoted exclusively to practical class study. It is probably the 
largest student hothouse in the metropolitan area. The girls 
studying there will be encouraged to make entries in all of the 
Westchester County Flower Shows, I am told. This year they 
will concentrate on delphiniums. 


HE gaillardia Goblin, a dwarf variety from Germany, is 

all that is claimed for it. A truly compact grower and very 
free blooming, it is a change from the gawky growing peren- 
nial types one usually gets from seed. It is unfortunate 
that the Portola type of gaillardia with its stiff, upright 
stems, seems prone to winterkill. Portola never would winter 
with me and its offspring, Sungod, behaves the same way. 
Some seedlings of Sungod, flowering this season, have the 
same regular flowers and fine stems, but none to date has 
been all yellow, to my regret. 


Lachenalias are as easily grown in the house as freesias, and 
both the leaves and flowers are handsome. 
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A Lachenalia for Winter Bloom 


HE lachenalia Monte Carlo, an interesting hybrid variety 

of European origin, is a bulb which handles easily under 
ordinary freesia culture and produces late Winter bloom. In 
my experience it has proved to be the most vigorous and 
thrifty variety of a number of hybrids which were originally 
distributed in this country by the late Dr. David Griffiths of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The photograph shows a pot in early February, with seven 
good spikes of bloom showing, from three bulbs planted the 
preceding October. The potting medium was a good loam, 
slightly enriched and with added sand to assure good drainage. 
No liquid manure or other fertilizer was given the plants 
afterwards. 

The leaves are strikingly handsome, being spotted with 
brown on a slightly glaucous yellow-green ground. The 
““bells,’’ or flowers, are on spikes up to a foot or more in 
height, and are in two colors, golden yellow and reddish 
orange. The effect is very pleasing and a pot in bloom never 
fails to attract attention in my outdoor conservatory. The full 
size bulbs measure from one and one half to two inches in 
diameter. They are reasonably prolific of offsets, which some 
of the other lachenalias, notably Lachenalia pendula superba, 
are not. 

Bulbs of this variety are very rare in the United States, so 
far as can be ascertained, but are commonly offered in specialty 
bulb lists on the Continent and in England. The pot in the 
picture is a six-inch size. The variety Monte Carlo does not 
set seed readily, but occasionally a few pods mature. Small 
offsets will frequently bloom the first season after separation 
from the parent bulb. 

During the Summer the bulbs are dried off, and stored in 
wire trays, out of the soil. If held for planting later than 
October there is usually considerable loss from shriveling. 


—W yndham Hayward. 
Winter Park, Fla. 


Western Lilies in Virginia 


r LATE September, 1935, I planted in my garden in a bed 
prepared with especial care, the following western lilies: 
Lilium pardalinum giganteum, the late Dr. Griffith’s hybrids 
Sacajawea, Shukshan, Kulshan, Douglas Ingram and Star of 
Oregon. The heavy clay in my garden was removed to a depth 
of two feet and replaced with a mixture of sand, cinders and 
peat moss. The clay which had been removed was then mixed 
with sand and peat moss and placed on top of the bed in order 
that it might be raised several inches above the surrounding 
ground. The lilies were planted in this bed at a depth of a 
foot. The bed is exposed to the north with but slight protec- 
tion from deciduous shrubs. 

During the Spring of 1936 water from a faulty drain pipe 
overflowed into the bed and ice formed. No lilies showed 
above the ground in 1936 and I supposed that they had been 
killed by the severe temperature of 12 degrees below zero, 
when the ground froze to a depth of 18 inches or more and 
the water overflowed. Much to my surprise, this Spring L. 
pardalinum giganteum, Shukshan, Douglas Ingram, and Star 
of Oregon showed vigorous rosettes, with Douglas Ingram 
showing four sturdy stalks from one bulb. 

Several bulbs of L. columbianum were also planted in the 
same bed but at a point which was not overflowed with water 
and bloomed vigorously in the Spring of 1936 and again in 
1937. A planting of L. dauvidi and L. hansoni was also made 
in this same bed but did not survive. Hereafter, I will never 
give up hope of the chance survival of lilies until the second 
Spring. 

—Robert C. Moncure. 
Alexandria, Va. 
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Tuberoses Fail to Bloom 


For the past two Summers I have planted tuberoses, but have had no 
blossoms. What could be the cause? 


You do not say whether the tuberoses which have failed to 
bloom were bulbs which you had carried over from your own 
garden, or bulbs which you had purchased from a dealer. 
Bulbs which are carried over from the amateur’s garden sel- 
dom bloom satisfactorily the second year. However, the small 
bulbs, which are produced by the parent bulb, can be grown 
on until they reach blooming size. It is also important to be 
sure to get the large-sized bulbs when making purchases, for 
sometimes dealers offer the small bulbs which need to be 
grown on for a year or two. 

Another possible reason for the failure of your bulbs to 
bloom, is that the season is not quite long enough. Tuberoses 
are best started indoors in pots and set outdoors when all 
danger of frost is past. If another year you make sure that you 
get large-sized bulbs and start them early, you should have 
no difficulty in having all the tuberose blossoms you desire. 


The Passion Flower 


Is it true that all the manifestations of the crucifixion can be found in the 
passion flower, which is native in the southern part of this country? 


The passion flower, Passiflora incarnata, was so named be- 
cause early travelers in America saw in its floral parts a sug- 
gestion of the crucifixion. The three deep-toothed lobes of the 
leaves represent the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. The tendrils 
are the thongs with which Jesus was bound. The various parts 
of the flower, stamens, pistils, petals and sepals, represent the 
crown of thorns, the three nail prints, the five wounds, the 
three spears, the two clubs and the cross. The ten pods stand 
for the ten faithful apostles, Judas who betrayed Christ and 
Peter who denied him, not being included. If a perfect speci- 
men of the passion flower is studied, all these parts are easily 
distinguished. 


A Spray Dilution Table 


I am often puzzled as to the proper amounts of spray materials to use when 
mixing up small quantities. Usually the directions are given for large amounts. 
Is there a rule which I can follow to get the proper proportions? 


The following spray dilution table should help you in 
determining the proper quantities of spray materials to use to 
each gallon of water: 


Proportion of Tablespoonfuls for one 


ee i ta ati 2 12% (about % cupful) 
iediateal 25 (about 1% cupfuls) 


to 20 (approximately 5 per cent) 
to 10 (approximately 10 percent) .. 


poison to water Equals gallon of water 
NS eo. o Gtalk ms 6s a ee ake ae ea Y 
So Se ee ere et ee \% 
65 ind, eit tem tebe diab ipa avres. een od at y, 
EE 2. soy 0a t owt eh cee Kahn oe eee 1 
IS in 5 obs On 5 4h 0g SS oh one Cae ds 1% 
Oe RG kM SPEC 1% 
1 to 100 (approximately 1 percent) ......... 2% 
1 to 50 (approximately 2 percent) .......... 5 

1 to 33 (approximately 3 percent) .......... 7yY% 
1 to 25 (approximately 4 percent) ..... 10 

l 
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Preparing Decorative Gourds 
Will you please tell me how to prepare gourds for decorative purposes? 
Gourds should be left on the vines about a week after the 
first hard frost. After thoroughly washing and drying them, 
place in a warm, airy spot. If a fungus growth is not desired, 
wipe over each gourd daily with a strong solution of a coal- 
tar base disinfectant. When entirely dry, scrape out the insides 
and soak them overnight in warm water. The outer skin 
should then be removed with a sharp knife. Each one should 





be polished with pumice and placed in the sun to dry. They 
may then be painted if desired, using an artist’s brush and 
color. After drying again, they should be oiled with vaseline. 
At a later time, apply a coat of shellac to protect the paint. 
If you wish to waterproof the gourds, immerse them in very 
hot paraffin for three to five minutes, being sure that they are 
dry. 


Thrips on Rose Buds 


The buds on my roses are being damaged by a tiny insect no larger than the 
point of a pin. What is this insect and how may it be controlled? 

The damage to your rose buds is undoubtedly being done 
by thrips. Dr. J. H. Nicolas, the well-known rosarian, in a 
recent issue of his Rose Letter, has the following to say about 
thrips on roses: 

Thrips attack the small buds, damage the tips of petals which stunts the 
flower, then crawl inside the bloom where they are out of reach of sprays. 
I have found it helpful to spray the tips and small buds with a solution of one 
heaping tablespoon of Paris green and a pint of molasses (or half a pound of 
brown sugar), in five gallons of water. Apply often to keep the buds covered 
at all stages of development, beginning before the thrips can enter the bloom. 
Molasses may be replaced by five or six ounces of soluble glue with less danger 
of foliage burn. 





Black Rot of Grapes 

Please tell me what I can do to prevent grapes from rotting and dropping? 

A disease which is known as black rot is causing your 
grapes to wither and drop. There is really nothing which can 
be done at this late date to prevent the disease from destroying 
this season’s fruit. An application of Bordeaux mixture may 
prevent the spread of the disease. To prevent the occurrence 
of the disease next year, prune the vines heavily in late Winter 
and apply a spray of Bordeaux mixture at intervals of about 
two weeks throughout the Spring and Summer. The first 
application of the spray should be made just before the flower 
buds open. 


A Rest Period for Gloxinias 


I have a gloxinia, which although it has been well watered and fed, is 
wilting. Do gloxinias need a rest, or should I continue to water it and try to 
keep it growing? 

Your gloxinia has come to its normal resting period. Water 
should be withheld and the foliage allowed to die down. The 
plant should be set in a cool place and rested until about 
March 1. At that time, it can again be brought into a warm, 
sunny location and watered and fed with any of the commer- 
cial fertilizers recommended for house plants. If this is done, 
your plant should grow and bloom successfully next year. 





The Pruning of Evergreens 

At what time of the year is it best to prune evergreens? 

Most evergreens are best pruned in Summer after the new 
growth is fairly well developed. A part of the new growth can 
then be cut to keep the evergreen the desired shape or size. 
Although best done a little earlier in the season, August is not 
too late to do this work. If it is necessary to remove excess 
branches from evergreens, the work can be done at most any 
time of the year, although early Spring is to be preferred for 
most kinds. 


Keeping Hydrangeas Blue 


I have a blue hydrangea which is a good blue color in the bud, but the 
flowers turn white as they open. Is there anything I can do to keep the flowers 
from turning white? 


A light application of alum, sprinkled on the soil about as 
one would apply salt to one’s food, will usually keep the blue 
color of a hydrangea from fading to white. Alum can be pur- 
chased at any drug store. 
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Poppies * 


Plant NOW for June Display 


of Gorgeous, Vivid Colorings 


Compietely hardy, field-grown at our own nurseries, 
these brilliant perennials with their immense blooms 
require minimum care. Now dormant for August and 
September planting, the following varieties will 
reward you with a glowing June garden: 


SASS PINK—Flesh pink 
JOYCE—Cerise pink ............... 25 
WURTEMBERGIA—Rose red 

MRS. PERRY—Salmon rose ........ 25 
PERRY’S WHITE—Pure white .... .50 
GERALD PERRY—Apricot rose ... .25 
ORANGE BEAUTY—Orange....... 25 


2.00 
2.00 


SPECIAL cf these seven favored variedes NOW 91.10 


SEND NOW FOR 


Featuring collections 


AUTUMN SUPPLEMENT of Peonies, Iris, 
Lilies, Oriental Poppies, Perennials — mailed on 
request. 


P. aes HORSFORD | 





Box H, Charlotte, Vermont 


FIRST AWARD “ 
AGAIN 


Brand’s Gold Medal Peony (Mrs. A. M. Brand) 
won “Best Flower in the Show’’ at Minnesota 
State Peony Society, June 21-22, 1937, Minne- 
apolis (The Quality Show of the Country)... . 
BRAND Peonies (Exhibited by our customers) 
likewise WON seven other MAJOR firsts out of 
a possible thirteen major firsts. Eight firsts in all. 

. . Brand Peonies will grow and win for you 
consistently. 


OWN ROOT 


FRENCH LILACS 


Brand's of course, grown by a method which 


makes them absolutely hardy even in the coldest 
parts of the U. S. 


Beautiful illustrated new Free 
catalog, just off the press. 
Send for your copy today. 
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Visit our 
Nurseries 


| "Wer touring 


Vermont 


_ BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc 


ras | 142} °E, Division St, Faribault, Minn. 2S 
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Attractive Erodiums for the Garden 


Be better forms of Erodium chrysanthum are perhaps the 
loveliest plants in my garden. They combine the most 
silvery of finely cut foliage with championship long-distance 
blooming and good flower color. The variation from seed, 
however, shows one why there is so much confusion in the 
naming of the species. In my present planting the foliage runs 
from green to the heaviest of silver plate and the flower colors 
from pale sulphur to primrose. The combination of primrose 
flowers and silvered leaves is a picture which remains long in 
one’s memory. 

And, it is likely to be no more than a memory if the plant 
is not given a perfectly drained spot in full sun. I find all 
worth-while erodiums (there are a host of worthless weeds in 
the genus which seem to grow without any care) intolerant 
of excess Winter dampness. They rot at the woody crown if 
the soil is at all retentive of moisture. However, the beauty of 
foliage and flower in the good forms makes it worthy of a 
prominent place in the border or the rock garden. 

Unlike most erodiums, which are normally bisexual, this 
species has been usually dicecious as grown in my garden. As a 
consequence, fertile seeds are not often produced unless one is 
careful to plant the two sexes rather close together. Seedage is 
not recommended, however, after plants with the desired 
characters are available. Vegetative reproduction is the recom- 
mended practice when that stage is reached. Fortunately, too, 
the latter is quite easily accomplished by pulling the tufts 
apart as growth starts in Spring, rooting the pieces in sand in 
the usual manner. 

An idea that came to me some time ago regarding the han- 
dling of seeds such as erodiums, geraniums and some of the 
anemones may be worth passing on. Instead of planting them 
in an horizontal position, stick them in the soil vertically 
with just the seed part covered by soil, the appendage extend- 
ing above the surface. Germination is not only better but it is 
quicker and more even. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Combatting Black Spot and Mildew 


HIS has been a good rose year, but it has been a good 

black spot and mildew year also. When things seem to be 
going along well we are likely to relinquish our efforts and 
then trouble begins. It is important to realize that all our 
sprays for fungus troubles are preventive and not remedial. 
We cannot kill black spot, but by regular spraying we may 
prevent infection or the spread of infection if it has once 
started. 

All the food of the plant is manufactured in the leaf, and 
good foliage is vital to the health and good bloom of any 
plant. Roses which bloom as freely as hybrid teas are particu- 
larly in need of good foliage to supply the food on which con- 
tinued blooming depends. Spraying regularly for black spot 
and mildew is a necessity. In a period which may seem unfa- 
vorable for these infections either may take place and yet the 
evidence of their presence may not be apparent until unfavor- 
able conditions exist. 

—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Ridding Apples of Railroad Worms 


HE apple maggot or railroad worm which is the pest of 

many amateur fruit growers breeds freely in hawthorns, 
and if trees of this kind are near an apple orchard it is well to 
cut them down. The worms leave the apples in late Summer 
and spend the Winter in the soil, entering from wormy apples 
which have dropped off the trees. One of the best ways to 
eradicate this pest, therefore, is to gather all the dropped 
apples as soon as possible, burying them deeply. 
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Bulbs for the Rock Garden 


E HAVE had single snowdrops in our garden for many 

years and the first pale blossom is eagerly looked for 
each Spring. Last Fall we planted 25 of the double snow- 
drops. As a rule the doubling of petals does not double the 
charm of a flower, but we think that the snowdrop is an 
exception. The flower is twice the size of the single variety, 
is held up by a good stem, and the blossoms are charming. 

Although we would not be without the bright blue Scilla 
sibirica, the softer blue flowers of S. bifolia are very appealing. 
It blooms before S. sibirica, with two small leaves, and the 
buds are strung along the stems, opening into graceful 
racemes of flowers which lack the harsh brillance of S. sibirica. 
Unfortunately, it has not the latter’s happy faculty of seeding 
everywhere and its increase is slower. A group of S. bifolia 
planted beneath a bush of Daphne mezereum is attractive, and 
a blending of them with snowdrops and Winter aconite (if 
it likes your garden) makes an early Spring picture. 

These bulbs do not dominate the scene as do the big 
Dutch crocuses, but the crocus species are lovely in the rock 
garden and their fine, slender foliage does not offer such a 
problem later as do the twelve-inch leaves which follow the 
Dutch varieties and take long to wither. Among these small 
crocuses, Crocus sieberi and C. tomasinianus are good blues 
and C. susianus is a rich orange. In the vicinity of Boston they 
may be expected to bloom about the first of March and should 
be planted among mats of creeping thyme, Veronica repens, 
or other low creepers. These wild crocuses increase and seed 
freely and soon build up a good-sized clump. 

The most interesting experiment of the past Spring was 
with a group of 25 Muscari plumosum. The leaves appeared 
late in April, and the thick, cone-shaped mass of buds stood 
for many weeks at the base of the leaves, giving no inkling 
of the fragile beauty of the long tassel of lavender filaments 
which finally unfolded. In Mrs. Beebe’s very useful ‘‘Ad- 
ventures with Hardy Bulbs,’’ she lists it as M. comosum 
monstrosum (plumosum), the Feather Hyacinth, which 
Parkinson called “‘the faire Curled-haire Iacinth,”’ illustrating 
it in his “‘Paradisus.’’ The plumes had a good color, were 
about eight inches long (Mrs. Beebe says they reach twelve 
inches) and remained in flower for at least two weeks. The 
bulbs which were on the slopes of the rock garden did better 
than those in the damper lower levels. They should make a 
good picture grouped among the rocks with some of the 
white- or yellow-flowered encrusted saxifrages. 


—Anne M. Burke. 
North Easton, Mass. 


Growing and Storing Caladiums 


|S attractiveness of fancy-leaved caladiums doubtless 
prompts many to purchase growing plants for decorating 
the sun porch, where they thrive exceedingly well during the 
Summer months, provided they are shaded from hot sunshine 
and well provided with water and nourishment. Drying off 
the tubers and keeping them over Winter presents no great 
difficulties, as they keep perfectly if packed in dry sand or peat 
moss in a cellar that averages around 50 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Starting the tubers, however, is a problem, especially early in 
the season. Unless a bottom heat of 80 degrees or more can 
be maintained, they are very likely to rot when laid in damp 
peat moss or sand. For this reason it is advisable to wait until 
May is well in before exposing them to moisture. The tubers 
are then nearing their normal season of growth. Even then it 
is wise to give them the warmest place possible and great care 
in watering is necessary. Just enough moisture to insure a 
slight dampness of the moss is sufficient. 

The rot that afflicts caladium tubers always starts at the 
base and if not checked the entire tuber will decay. Although 
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A Timely Suggestion 


oO 
American Garden Owners 
from the 


HOLLAND BULB 


Exporters’ Association 
* 


HOLLAND wants, especially, to 


have every owner of an American 
Garden, large or small, know the 
supreme beauty of HOLLAND'S 
flowering bulbs—particularly in the 


field of 
TULIPS and HYACINTHS 


—gorgeous blossoms — an almost 
endless range of colors—new and 
unique varieties. 


—as the quantity of the highest 
quality HOLLAND Bulbs is limited 
this year — 


—and as prices are advancing— 


—your orders for HOLLAND 
Bulbs, to plant this Fall, should be 
placed with your dealer NOW. 


Do not wait another day. 


—for the sake of your pride and 
pleasure in your own garden — be 
sure that the bulbs you plant this 
Fall are HOLLAND Bulbs 


—for the superb HOLLAND 


bulbs, offered today, are the result 
of this little nation’s infinite love 
for these marvelous flowers, intense 
study and cultivation, handed down 
from one generation to another, 
through many centuries. 


HOLLAND BULB 


Exporters’ Association 
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MADONNA LILIES | 


We have these ready for delivery in various sizes in- | 


cluding English, Dutch, North of France, American and 
the new remarkable Salonica variety which is the greatest 
disease resister and most remarkable bloomer we have ever 
grown. Orders for this variety are very numerous and it 
seems likely that stocks of the two largest sizes will prove 
inadequate. Prices of this latter variety, $3.00, $4.00, $6.00 
and $8.00 per doz. This form blooms 8-10 days earlier than 
all others. 


LILIUM TESTACEUM (Nankeen Lily) 75 cents to 
$1.50 each, $7.50-$16.50 per doz. Grand bulbs. Numerous 
other Liliums will soon be ready. We have over 100 
varieties growing here. 


In stock now are Fall-flowering Crocus, Colchicums, 
Sternbergias, Puschkinias, many varieties of Narcissi, 
Lilium Harrisi, Freesias, Leucojums, Camassias, and 
other hardy or indoor Bulbs. 


Our new Fall Bulb Catalogue, sent free on request, 
lists 220 varieties of Tulips, 150 of Narcissus, 30 of Crocus 
and all other worthwhile varieties including new and 
unusual kinds. 


The present is an admirable time to plant Hemerocallis 
of which we have a grand collection, also Japanese Iris. 
Of the latter we have some outstandingly beautiful new 
varieties. 


An inspection of our plants and bulbs cordially invited. 
We carry only the highest quality of all Bulbs. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal Weymouth, Massachusetts 





























@ Let ‘4 Grasp the fldvantages 
of FALL GARDENING 


The Fall Gardening Season is at hand. 


Your summer’s observations of good garden practice can 
best be applied to YOUR garden during the fall, while 
they are still fresh in your mind. 


Experienced gardeners find fall a very practical garden- 
ing season — affording some economical advantages as 
well. 


Fall Gardening Calendar 

August 15 to Nov. 10 
Sept. 20 to Nov. 25 
Sept. 1 to Oct. 31 
Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 


Evergreen Trees and Shrubs 
Deciduous Trees and Shrubs 
Hardy Perennials 

Roses 


Bring your gardening problems to us. Our Advisory 
Service is free. For your larger garden developments our 
Landscape Service is most valuable. Ask for a Landscape 
Representative to call. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


North Abington, Mass. 
Motor Route 58 


Framingham, Mass. 
Motor Routes 9 and 30 
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I have set my tubers on a shelf resting upon the greenhouse 
pipes, I have not found it possible to induce growth in less 
than a month after bringing them from the cellar in April. 
Others may do better. 

An effective way of starting activity is to lay the tubers 
upside down in the moss with the bases uncovered. Caladiums 
emit their roots from the top, not the bottom, and by upside 
down planting, root and growth shoot is induced while the 
base is exposed to the air. As soon as the roots start it is safe 
to take the tubers out of the moss and pot them in the small- 
est pots possible, using good light soil containing either peat 
moss or leaf mold. Usually after making one leaf a flower 
bud appears. This should be removed, as the flower is not 
particularly ornamental and it hinders growth. Once warm 
nights arrive, caladiums grow rapidly. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 








THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 


























A Companion to Farrer's "Rock Garden" 


“‘The Present-Day Rock Garden,”” by Sampson Clay. Published by T. C. 
% E. C. Jack, Ltd., London, England. Price £1.11.6. 


Dr. Clay has written a book which complements Reginald 
Farrer’s well known ‘‘English Rock Garden.”’ It is a notable 
piece of work, one on which the author has been engaged for 
many years. It does not overlap the “English Rock Garden” 
but becomes a worthy companion to Farrer’s masterpiece. It 
is not a book for casual reading, to be sure, but rock garden 
enthusiasts will find it almost indispensable for reference pur- 
poses. The book is illustrated with hitherto unpublished 
photographs showing rare plants in their natural habitats, a 
graphic reminder of the diversity of lands helping to furnish 
alpine gardens. It is safe to say that this book will soon stand 
side by side with the Farrer book in the libraries for most per- 
sons who follow the making of rock gardens as a consuming 
passion. 


Miss Rohde Writes an Herb Book 


“Herbs and Herb Gardening,”” by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. Published by 
Macmillan Co., New York City. Price $3.00. 

It was almost inevitable that Miss Rohde should write an 
herb book and equally inevitable that it should be entirely 
different in its style and composition from the other books on 
this subject. The fact that Miss Rohde is the author is a guar- 
antee that the book contains a large amount of historical lore 
and many little-known facts about the use of herbs down 
through the ages. There is not much about herb cultivation, 
but very much about the habits and uses of the various plants 
mentioned. Line drawings, which are used freely, add to the 
value of the book. The viewpoint is English, of course. 


Starting Vegetables Under Glass 


“Starting Early Vegetable and Flowering Plants Under Glass,’’ by Charles 
H. Nissley. Published by the Orange Judd Publishing Co., New York City. 
Price $3.25. 

Professor Nissley is extension specialist in vegetable grow- 
ing at the New Jersey Agricultural College. This means, natu- 
rally, that he knows his vegetables thoroughly. Vegetables 
have received the major share of attention, one chapter only 
being given to the starting of flowering plants, mostly annuals, 
under glass. Probably the amateur will not be interested in 
this book but the commercial grower will find it of very great 
value. In fact, no book covering just the same ground seems to 
have been available before this work was published. The sub- 
ject is one of importance, however, and greenhouse improve- 
ments have done much in recent years to help the commercial 
vegetable growers. 
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vorite 4-star selection — all kinds 
of trumpets—yellows, whites, bi-col- 
ors, mixed, SPECIAL PRICES, a 
real bargain! Choice big bulbs, 
to bloom-3 for 10¢; 
2 for $1; 65 for $2: 100 for $3. 
For earliest biggest blooms next 
spring, send your order now. 
7 OTHER SPECIALS, All Postpaid 
25 Giant Darwin Tulips, mixed colors $1! 
12 Large Hyacinths, mixed colors $1 
‘2 15 Regal Lilies (were 25¢ each) 
100 Crocus, allcolors $1 
32 for *1 
100 for’3 


W.ATLEE BURPEE Co 


137 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 





August Preparation for Winter Flowers 


LOWER lovers often fail to realize the fact that both freesias 

and the oxalis need a long season and are disappointed when 
they try to buy them later on. These bulbs do not require 
being put away in a dark, cool cellar or in an out-of-door 
trench, as do tulips, daffodils and hyacinths. It is only neces- 
sary to set them in a fairly cool room and out of direct sun- 
light. The tops and roots develop at the same time, although 
slowly. Just enough water must be given to keep the soil 
reasonably moist. If they are watered freely, the bulbs will 
rot. There is an advantage in growing both freesias and the 
oxalis. They can be forced several years in succession, while 
most of the other bulbs are good for only one season, although 








EXETER 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Fall is the best time to plant the 
Spring Wild Flowers 


10 WILD FLOWERS FOR THE 
ROCK GARDEN 


Rue Anemone ........... $1.50 for 10 
American Columbine ..... 1.50 for 10 
SEE Sis ccnevere 1.50 for 10 
EM ith 66 6 0 69 eae 1.25 for 10 
Blue Crested Iris ........ 2.00 for 10 
Wineleaf Cinquefoil ...... 2.00 for 10 
Virginia S ae 1.50 for 10 
TD sc back 6 oad» @ 0.0 2.00 for 10 


Two-color Birdsfoot Violet 2.00 for 10 
All orders, accompanied by cash, are en- 
titled to a 10% discount if received by 
August 31st, 1937. Five of one variety 


















































at the ten rate. 


PLANT FERNS and WILD 
FLOWERS in late Summer and 
early Fall. Send for Price List of 


VERMONT 


WILDFLOWERS and FERNS 


And Remember 
Our collection of Rock Garden plants 
is one of the finest in America. 800 
varieties listed in our Rock Garden 
Price List. Either or both of above 
Price Lists free east of the Rockies. 
MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Box H BARRE, VT. 
NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 


Trees Must Have Attention 


Our methods of Feeding, Cavity : , 
Tceetaian aaa Te ne pone « If seeds of candytuft, petunias, sweet alyssum, Drummond's 


us to work at the lowest possible phlox and mignonette are planted now, good plants will be 

cost. produced to flower in the house early in the Winter. Some- 

eer times various annuals can be cut back and made to flower in- 
doors, but better plants are obtained from seeds. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 
30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 


they may be set out in the garden when Spring comes. Some 
growers say freesia bulbs should be rested a few weeks before 
being planted. 

Another very useful Winter-flowering plant is Campanula 
tsophylla. Small started plants may be purchased. They will 
bloom to some extent next Winter and will go on increasing 
in size year after year. These flowers are not very often found 
in cities, as the plants have largely been out of the market. 
Many remarkable specimens are to be seen in the windows of 
country farm houses, however, some of them of mammoth 
proportions and covered so heavily with flowers that the 
foliage is entirely hidden, the plants looking like immense 
snowbanks. This Winter-flowering campanula can be recom- 
mended with full confidence, and will give great pleasure to 
those who grow it. 


Our catalogue, listing 38 Ferns and 200 
Wild Flowers will be mailed on request. 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box 144 Exeter, New Hampshire 




















NETTED 
BULBOUS 


5 hardy bulbs for 
only $1 postpaid 
An unusual early SB Ren pm 
bulb that will grow almost any- 
where. Royal blue and gold flowers 
borne on 4 to 6 inch stems, followed 
by grass-like foliage a foot tall. 
Also fine for indoor planting. 

Free Catalog of 
Bulbs, Seeds and Plants for 
fall planting 


HENRY A. DREER 
357 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















HOWARD STUDIOS 


137 EAST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Dykes’ Medal Irises 


(The Dykes’ Medal may be given 
to the one most outstanding iris 
of each year.) 
San Francisco 


The New Hemerocallis Serenade 


NEW hybrid hemerocallis called Serenade which was 
introduced this year is so entirely different from any of | 
the other daylilies in bloom during late June that it deserves | 


Fountains, Benches, Dials, Pedestals, 
Flower Boxes, Wall Fonts, Balustrades, 
Vases, Urns, Columns, etc. 


Dykes’ '2 27 = $.50 
Manufactured Stone, Marble, Lead, 50 


Dauntless Kal 





Wrot Iron, Bronze. especial mention. Rameses “ 939 50 
GARDEN ARCHITECTS end DESIGNERS ome Also it should be given a position in the garden apart from Sierra Blue “ "35 2.00 
Send for Circular and Estimates FAUN | Mary Geddes 36 1.50 


other daylilies so that its dainty pastel coloring may be em- | 
phasized by blending with the blossoms of the astilbe Pink | PR ac ‘ae segs: oe 
Pearl, the light blue Belladonna delphinium and early white others, see our catalogue. 
phlox Miss Lingard. . OVER - the -GARDEN- WALL 

The blossoms are not overly large (about four inches). Dept.H West Hartford, Conn. 
Five or six buds are clustered at the top of the slender short- 


branched scapes which bend gracefully as the flowers open. DELPHINIUM 


The petals are full, twisted, crinkled and finely veined a pale 
At Hoodacres Originating Gardens 





SPECIAL FOR YOUR GARDEN 


Here’s a Special Introductory offer to flower 
lovers, to acquaint you with the “Bargains 
in Beauty” we offer: 5 lovely JAPANESE 
IRIS especially selected for their size and 
exotic beauty. Marjorie Parry, Gold Bound, 
Ispahan, Red Riding Hood and Repsime. 
1 each for .. .$1.50 3 each for .. .$4.25 
Prepaid if you send Cash with Order 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28 BABYLON. L. I... N. Y. 


lris Treasures 


Newer, larger, better varieties 
from all over the world are 




















fulvous pink with a mid-rib of light cream color. 

The sepals show traces and partial bands of brownish pink 
on a clear light yellow ground of soft silky texture while the 
whole blends into a beautiful light green throat. In general 
effect Serenade gives us that delightful and distinctive shade of 
rosy beige which is such a favorite of the French modiste. 

A full grown plant will attain a height of 48 inches and 
produce foliage which withstands the heat of Summer espe- 
cially well. 


New colorings each season — the 
Double Whites grander than ever. 
August seeding — June blooming. 
Plants all ages, carriage paid. Our 
“Giant Japs” Iris are handsome 
| giants. The catalog, “Am fascinated 
with it. Please mail a copy to my 
gardener.” 


CHAS. F. BARBER Troutdale, Oregon 


HOODACRES 


now available for your gar- 
den. Read about them in 
our new profusely illustrated 
“Iris Lover's Catalog.”” Send 
NOW for your 1937 copy. 
SCHREINER’ S IRIS GARDENS 


204C RIVERVIEW STA. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Plavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
Write for Catalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
BRADLEY HILLS 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


HARDY AZALEAS 


KAMPFERI, Poukhanensis, Schlippen- 














—Ethel P. Dewey. 





Schenectady, N. Y. 








LILIES 
For Garden and Greenhouse 














=—= A Real no Spot. — 


PE.2 BEACS st. CONS ( StlELp 








DELPHINIUMS 


Pot-grown, no planting losses. Black- 


Our 1937 Fall catalogue, now ready for dis- 18 L TYPE 
a Mucronulate, Vaseyi, Oalendu- tribution, contains ceenplete descriptions more and Langdon Hybrids. This strain, 2 L p uNUsUA Ba TRING To 
He's Yon ne ~~ Ia Ry es and cultural information on nearly 100|| without a doubt, stands in a class by yor" gieNT GUESTS, RATES Age 
e a” Waa on cae varieties of Lily Bulbs for Fall planting. || itself. 12 plants $1.00, 27 plants $2.00. pr ren a 


Nursery Stock. Large Yews 12-15’ 
spread. Write for prices. 

BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 
245 BRIMFIELD ST., WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 


Write for your copy today. 


EDGAR L. KLINE 
“Tily Specialist” 


Prepaid. 500 choice, selected seeds 
$2.00 Value) only $1.00. 
BREECE’S GARDENS, Delaware, Ohio 



































Rose Garden 


Spray Treatment 
CONTROLS INSECTS AND DISEASES 
e TRI-OGEN positively controls Black-spot, 

Mildew, all insect pests on roses, other 
plants; does not mar blooms, nor harm foliage 
Stimulates growth, COMPLETE PLANT PRO 
TECTION, economical, easy to use. Endorsed by 
leading authorities. For sale by first-class Seed 
Houses, Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. If unable to obtain, write us. Liter- 
ature free. 


Rose Manufacturin« Co. 
Dept. AB, 37th and Filbert Sts., Philadtetohia., Pa 








SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS — BULBS 
Wholesale—Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one of 
New England’s largest and most popular 
gladiolus fields. We have 20 acres in bloom 
from July 20th to October 1st, located on 
U. S. Route 1, main highway to Portsmouth, 
N. H., 6 miles from Newburyport, Mass. 


Write for New Fall List 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





VERGREENS, Deciduous Trees 
and Flowering Shrubs 

in Large Quantities can be purchased 

from us More Reasonably than any- 
where else (quality considered). 

KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


(Established 1878) 
50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 











ORIENTAL POPPIES 


One each of Lord Lambourne, Mrs. 
Perry, Perry’s White, Rose Beauty 
and Wunderkind, catalog value 
$2.55, for $2.00, postpaid. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 





WILLIAMSON IRIS 


Prize Collection: Shah 
Jehan, Marion Lapham, 
Toscana, Castalia, Henri 
Riviere, Melchoir — $5.00 
value for $2.50. Ask for 
descriptive catalog of 449 
varieties. 

LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 

423 MARKET STREET 
BLUFFTON, IND. 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 











ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVES 


HORTICULTURE 


Important Coming Events 


August 17. Rangeley, Me. Annual Flower Show of the Rangeley 
Lakes Garden Club at the Rangeley Lake Hotel. 

August 17-18. Freeport, Me. Annual Flower Show of the Freeport 
Garden Club. 

August 17-18. Rockland, Me. Annual Flower Show of the Rockland 
Garden Club. 

August 18. Bryant Pont, Me. Annual Flower Show of the Bryant 
Pont Garden Club. 

August 18. South Harpswell, Me. Annual Flower Show of the 
Harpswell Garden Club, at the Auburn Colony Hall. 

August 18-19. Boston, Mass. The Annual Exhibition of the New 
England Gladiolus Society at Horticultural Hall. 

August 18-19. Sanford, Me. Annual Flower Show of the Mousam 
Valley Garden Club. 

August 18-20. Osterville, Mass. Annual Flower Show of the Cape 
Cod Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

August 19-20. Damariscotta, Me. Annual Flower Show of the Old 
Bristol Garden Club. 

August 20-22. Duxbury, Mass. Ninth Annual Flower Show of the 
Community Garden Club of Duxbury on the John Wright Estate. 
August 20-22. Grand Haven, Mich. Annual Show of the Michigan 

Gladiolus Society. 

August 21-22. Hagerstown, Md. Annual Show of the Blue Ridge 
Gladiolus Society. 

August 23-25. Midland, Ontario. Annual Show of the Canadian 
Gladiolus Society. 

August 25-26. Montreal, Canada. Annual Show of the Province of 
Quebec Gladiolus Society. 

August 26-27. Berlin, N. H. Annual Flower Show of the Better 
Gardens Club at the high school gymnasium. 

August 26-27. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the Products of Children’s 
Gardens under the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall. 

August 26-27. Dublin, N. H. Annual Flower Show of the Garden 
Club of Dublin at the School Auditorium. 

August 27. Skowhegan, Me. Annual Flower Show of the Bloomfield 
Garden Club. ¥ 

August 27. Machias,Me. Annual Flower Show of the Machias Valley 
Garden Club. 

August 27. Saco, Me. Annual Flower Show of the Saco-Biddeford 
Garden Club. 

August 27-28. Rochester, N. Y. Annual Show of the Empire State 
Gladiolus Society. 

September 1-3. Baltimore, Md. National Shade Tree Conference at 
Lord Baltimore Hotel. 

September 9. Worcester, Mass. Annual Dahlia Show, Worcester 
County Horticultural Society, in the Horticultural Building. 

September 9-10. Framingham, Mass. Annual Flower Show of the 
Framingham Garden Club at the Civic League Bldg. 

September 10-11. Trevose, Pa. Fall Flower Show of the Trevose 
Horticultural Society in the Community House. 

September 11. Lyndhurst, N. J. Fall Flower Show of the Lyndhurst 
Garden Club at the Elks Hall, Stuyvesant Ave. 

September 11-12. Boston, Mass. Annual Exhibition of the Dahlia 
Society of New England at Horticultural Hall. 

September 14-15. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Annual Flower Show of the 
Duchess County Horticultural Society. 

September 16. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Flower Show of the West 
Philadelphia Garden Club at 3944 Walnut Street. 

September 17. Ardmore, Pa. Ardmore Fall Flower Show in the 
Woman’s Club Bldg. 

September 17-18. Philadelphia, Pa. Dahlia and Fall Flower Show of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society with the co-operation of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at the Thirtieth Street Station. 

September 18-19. Indianapolis, Ind. Annual Meeting, American 
Dahlia Society. 


August 15, 1937 





CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


























KILL APHIS 


AND OTHER SUCKING INSECTS 
Spray flowering plants, shrubs, vines, C0 ic. 
trees with Garden VOLCK . .. the all 
around garden spray. A combination L |] 

VOLCK and Nicotine Spray. ; 
«+ Pree Pest Control Guide 


Ehzabeth, New Jersey Richmond, California 


Garden VOLCK=~ — 


A 
B 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION |) 2= 











Dahlia Fans! 
Protect Your 


it's EASY to 


Plants 
td Mi hs =| AGRI-PAX 
It takes no special skill to test soil with this 


Sudbury Ke. Asy one can ue it. B ppm nag Kills Leaf Hoppers 
nitrogen, phosphorous, potash and acidity, . 
o selas all essential information and White Fly 
for successful lawn or garden. | Use the spray that is 


SUDBURY SOIL recommended by the leading 


dahlia growers in the country, 

TEST KIT 50 such as the Modern Dahlia 

Complete with Gardens of Milwaukee, leading 

instructions and data | Stowers and winners of first 

on plant needs... . | Prizes in many Dahlia exhibits. 
Quart, $1.00; Gallon, $3.00 


Mail orders promptly filled. | At your dealer’s, or send us your order with 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY remittance and we'll ship prepaid. 
P.O. Box 645 South Sudbury, Massachusetts MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
DeprT. H 











BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


FIVE PAMPHLETS 
Prepared by the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, for sale at Horti- 
tural Hall, Boston, as follows: 

Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 
Garden Club Programs 50c 
Begonias and Their Culture 50c 
Rock Gardens and What to Growin Them 25c 
Grape Culture 10c 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 








HEMEROCALLIS (The Lovely Daylily) 
English and American hybrids. Reasonably 
priced. Write for list. Leonard Howard, 
Smyth Avenue, Greenville, 8S. C 





DAFFODILS: Choicest domestic and im- 
orted varieties. Also finest new Hybrid 
emerocallis. Price lists on request. 

Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





FOUNTAIN with 3 ft. figure, 3 ft. basin, 
brass pipe and winter cover. Price reason- 
able. Mary Stone, 67 Pleasant St., Marble- 
head, Mass. 





AUTEN PEONIES stand at top. Sensational 
new Hybrid, Beacon Hill, $15.00. List. 
Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, Illinois. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





ENGLISH IRIS: Beautiful orchid-like flow- 
ers blooming in June. 6 Blue, 6 White, 50c 

stpaid. Catalogue of fine bulbs on request. 
oieen Bulb Farm, Elma, Wash. 





DAFFODIL BULBS: Early Yellow Trum- 
pets, $10.00 per 1000. Elkin Place, Lancas- 


ter, Ky. 


NATURAL COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS made 
of your garden or specimens. Luella A. 
Greenleaf, Davidson Road, Wakefield, Mass. 








BUTTERFLIES: For sale, large collection. 
C. F. Groth, 7 West 45th St., New York. 





WASHINGTON BULBS are best: Bloom 
better and earlier. Send for my list. Giese’s 
Bulb and Plower Garden, 3424 Northwest 
Ave., Bellingham, Wash. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Head gardener-superintendent: Good tech- 
nical training. Thirty years’ practical ex- 
erience in all branches of gardening. 
xcellent references. Services available 
any time. K. A. L. C., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 











GARDENER: Norwegian, 49, life experi- 
ence in greenhouse and garden, wishes 
position on private estate. Married, one 
child, 10. Best reference. W. L., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





All around working gardener, middle age, 
married, one boy eight years old. Experi- 
ence in all outside branches and under 
lass. Wishes position on private place. 
Jife is good cook and very handy in sew- 
ing and willing to help at any time. W. B. 
B., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





